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THE Ohio ES-School cooperative pro- 
gram has evolved over the last 20 years 
Today, each local office makes variations 
in the basic State procedures to fit the 
particular needs of the area. Sandra 
Mackey and H. Paul Messmer of the 
State agency describe the State plan and 
the Newark area variations. p. 3 


THE Maryland agency and the State 
Department of Education have under 
taken a two-way project of service to 
school dropouts—in an urban and a 
rural high school—as described by Mary 
Mullin of the State ES Division. Al- 
though the project is still new, it has 
pointed up the interest of the school and 
ES people in behalf of young people who 


quit school. p. 5 


IN 1960, with the help of other youth- 
serving agencies, the New York agency 
began its program of taking the ES to 
young people in their own neighbor 
hoods. The careful planning, hard 
work, and results of this YES program 
make up the story by Marguerite Cole 
man of the State agency as she tells how 
the mountain went to Mohammed. p. 8 


WHEN a young person leaves his rural 
home to find work in a city, his problems 
may be many and complex. Kenneth 
Hays of the Iowa State agency tells of 
the efforts of the Des Moines local office, 
since 1957, to help the young people 
from surrounding rural areas find work 
and become a part of city life. p. 11 


WHEN a large department chain in 
Illinois planned a career training pro- 
gram for high school graduates, the Pro- 
fessional, Sales, and Clerical Office of the 
State agency offered its assistance How 
this assistance resulted in the selection of 
trainees for this program is told by ¢ 
Ruth Nathenson of the PSC office p. 13 


JUST a little more “push,” says Orville 
Poole of the Hot Springs, Ark., local of- 
fice, can go a long way toward keeping 


young people in their own community 
He speaks from experience in telling of 
the efforts which make up that “push.” 
p. 14 


DETROIT has an unusual program 
for school dropouts. Known as Job Up- 
grading, it is a voluntary school program 
aimed primarily at helping dropouts get 
supervised work experience and develop 
the good work habits necessary to gain 
and hold a job. The ES plays a vital 
part in the success of the program de- 
scribed by Lillian Monash of the State 
agency p. 16 


ARIZONA’S Apprentice Training 
Program has more than doubled in the 
last 4 years, says John Curtain of the 
State SES. The ES has had an important 
part in this increase which has far out- 
distanced the high rate of the State’s 
population growth. p. 18 


THE teamwork of the school system 
and the Employment Service has brought 
about a new manana tor the youth ot 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. An area skill 
survey, described by James Thompson 
and Jack Goodner, has revealed the types 
of jobs which the future will hold. 
With this as a guide, schools and coun- 
selors are fitting young people into the 
city’s economic tomorrow. p. 20 


FOR the past 10 years, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs has been cooperating with 
the Nebraska SES in helping young In- 
dians to become part of the communities 
near the reservations on which they grew 
up. A special training program which 
has been in operation for the last 2! 
years is described by Mary Sawtell Ar- 
cherd of the SES. p. 23 


THE 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth made numerous 
recommendations of particular interest 
to ES personnel. These recommenda 


tions are given on p. 25 
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From the President’s Economic Message— 

IN his Economic Message sent to Congress early in 
February, President Kennedy made recommendations 
on both unemployment insurance and employment 
service. 

Our unemployment insurance system serves to miti- 
gate, in some degree, the hardships of displaced em- 
ployees and helps to strengthen the economy against 
the forces of contraction. The total number of per- 
sons drawing benefits under that system has risen 
sharply since the middle of 1960, and in mid-January 
stood at 3.4 million, 1 million higher than a year ago. 
Although average benefits amount to only $34 per 
week, total payments are estimated to have been $430 
million in January, compared to $264 million in Janu- 
The number of persons exhausting 
unemployment benefits has also increased. About 
500,000 persons who have exhausted their benefits are 
still unemployed. During the first 6 months of 1961, 
nearly 1Y_ million more persons will use up their un- 
employment benefits before finding jobs. 

In these urgent circumstances, I shall ask the Con- 
gress to enact a temporary program for extending the 
duration of benefits. Under agreements voluntarily 
entered into between the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, additional weeks of benefits would be au- 
thorized from Federal funds, during the 12 months 
following enactment, to persons who have exhausted 
regular benefits since October 31, 1960, and are still 
unemployed. These extended benefits would equal 
one-half—up to a maximum of 13 weeks—of the dura- 
tion provided by the State. The duration of the 
benefits would be subject to an overall maximum, 


ary a year ago. 


State and Federal, of 39 weeks. Where the State law 
already provides benefits for longer than 26 weeks, the 
Federal Government would pay, for the period of the 
emergency, for all weeks of benefits beyond 26, up to 
a maximum of 39, thus freeing State funds for much- 
needed increases in benefit amounts. The amount 
thus going into increased income and _ purchasing 
power will be advanced from general revenues and 
later repaid in full from increased insurance contri- 
butions obtained by raising the taxable payroll maxi- 
mum per employee from $3,000 to $4,800 annually. 
This increase will maintain the self-supporting basis 
of the system and enhance its capacity to meet future 
emergencies. 

Our permanent Federal-State unemployment insur- 
ance system, which has become an institution essen- 
tial to the efficient functioning of our labor markets 
as well as a strong defense against economic contrac- 
tion, is in need of permanent reform. As I said in 
1958, I believe it would be a tragic mistake to embark 
on a Federal supplementation program geared to the 
present emergency without also strengthening the 
underlying system. A mere stopgap approach ignores 
the role. our permanent unemployment insurance sys- 
tem was intended to play, and establishes instead a 
precedent for falling back on temporary remedies 
whenever the system is really needed. The standards 
of the system have proven inadequate to deal with the 
recession problem, 

This time, we must establish a permanent unemploy- 
ment compensation system which can do the job it 
was intended to do. A program of Federal legisla- 
tion designed to revise and strengthen the benefit and 
financing provisions of the system will therefore be 
recommended to the Congress by the end of March. 

*% ® ® 

I am directing the Secretary of Labor to take neces- 
sary steps to provide better service for unemployment 
insurance claimants and other job applicants registered 
with the United States Employment Service. This will 
require expanded counseling and placement services 
for workers or jobseekers (a) in depressed areas; (b) 
in rural areas of chronic under-employment; (c) dis- 
placed by automation and technological change in fac- 
tories and on farms; (d) in upper age brackets; and 
(e) recently graduated from college and high school. 








Fall School Enrollment at 46 Million 


ABOUT 46 million persons were enrolled in schools 
or colleges in the United States (50 States and the 
District of Columbia) in the fall of 1960, according 
to the results of the Current Population Survey con- 
ducted in October 1960 by the Bureau of the Census. 
The number of students thus has increased by 16 mil- 
lion, or 53 percent, during the past decade. Only a 
small amount of the increase (about one-quarter of 
a million students) can be attributed to the inclusion 
of data for Alaska and Hawaii, for the first time, in the 
survey results for 1960. 

Fall enrollment in elementary school (grades 1 to 
8) surpassed 30 million, and the number of high school 
students (grades 9 to 12) exceeded the 10 million 
mark, both for the first time. Kindergarten enroll- 
ment stood at 2 million. College and professional 
school enrollment reached 3.6 million, an increase of 
50 percent in the past 5 years. 


Counseling and Guidance 
Training Institutes Program 


THE National Defense Education Act of 1958 au- 
thorized a program of federally-financed Counseling 
and Guidance Training Institutes. The Institutes are 
one of several features of this act designed, in the 
words of the act itself, “to insure trained manpower 
of sufficient quality and quantity to meet the national 
defense needs of the United States.” 

Part B of Title V authorizes the Commissioner of 
Education to arrange, by contracts with institutions 
of higher education, for the operation by them of 
institutes for the purpose of improving the qualifica- 
tions of personnel engaged in counseling and guidance 
of students in secondary schools, or of teachers in sec- 
ondary schools preparing to engage in such counseling 
and guidance. 

Since the Training Institutes Program was begun in 
the summer of 1959, 160 institutes have been con- 
ducted for nearly 6,000 enrollees. 

Late in 1960, The Commissioner of Education an- 
nounced that 77 institutions of higher education had 
been invited to conduct short-term institutes during 
the summer of 1961 and 17 institutions to conduct 
regular session institutes during the 1961-62 academic 
year. About 2,580 secondary school personnel will 
attend the summer institutes and 670 will attend the 
regular session institutes. 

The summer institutes are designed, primarily, to 
meet the needs of secondary school personnel who are 
engaged, prior to enrollment at an institute, in coun- 
seling and guidance work and are in need of improved 
qualifications. 

Of the 17 regular session institutes, 12 will be con- 
ducted for the full academic year and 5 in both semes- 
ters but for a different group of enrollees in each. 
Most of the enrollees will be high school teachers pre- 


(Continued on page 24 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, December 196: 
United States 


Percentage 
change from 


Activity ! Number or 


amount 
Previous | Year 
month | ago 
Employment Service 
New applications . 819, 500 —7 +1 
Referrals: 
Agricultural 284, 500 -61 } 1 
Nonagricultural 622, 700 20 | 1 
Placements: 
Agricultural . . 273, 700 62 1 
Nonagricultural 377, 600 12 | 1 
Men 203, 500 —13 | 1 
Women... 174, 100 11 | 1 
Handicapped. . . 17, 900 | 11 | 1 
Counseling interviews. . 132, 500 12 | 
Individuals given tests . 119, 500 27 | / 
Employer visits... ... 95, 500 15 | 12 
State Unemployment 
Insurance 
Initial claims, except 
transitional ?. . 2, 174, 700 +25 + 32 
Weekly average insured 
unemployment. . 2, 639, 100 | + 29 + 43 
Weeks compensated... . 9, 105, 300 | +29 1.98 
Weekly average benefi- 
ciaries. . : 2, 069, 400 +29 + 34 
Average weekly benefit 
payment for total un- 
employment $34. 18 (3) ; 
Benefits paid.... $300, 203, 700 + 30 | 37 
Funds available as of De- 
cember 31, 1960. $6, 643, 145, 500 3 4 
Veterans 
New applications. . 159, 600 +6 + 22 
Referrals, nonagricultural 121, 700 16 19 
Placements, nonagricul- 
tural 80, 400 3 15 
Placements, handicapped 7,900 1 12 
Counseling interviews 13, 800 5 17 
Unemployment Compensation 
for Federal Employees 4 
Initial claims 13, 700 (3) 2 
Weekly average insured 
unemployment 34, 500 +6 16 
Benefits paid $4, 816, 600 +8 +2 
Unemployment Compensation 
for Ex-Servicemen § 
Initial claims 36, 400 110 118 
Weekly average insured 
unemployment 71, 300 + 20 +34 
Benefits paid $8. 597, 400 +23 + 23 


1 Employment Service data include Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
Data on the unemployment cempensation programs for Federal civilian em 
ployees, and ex-servicemen include Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

2 Includes interstate claims taken by Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 

3 Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 

4 Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State wave 
credits 

5 Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE andor 
State programs. 
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Meeting the Job Needs 


Of Youn’ Workers 





Ae oS. Shoah Program in Alton 


By SANDRA M. MACKEY, Counseling Supervisor, Services to Youth 
and H. PAUL MESSMER, Chief, Employment Counseling 


Ohio State Employment Service 


HIO’S State Employment Service procedures for 


Service to Youth, including the ES-School co- 
operative arrangement, are the result of an evolu- 
tionary development which has taken place during 
the past 20 or so years. ‘This development has not 
been steady or regular, for it has been affected by 
many influences—some favorable, some unfavorable. 
However, the net result today is one of improved 
methods and techniques being used by personnel who 
are more competent in their preparation and more 
professional in their activities. 





ES-School cooperation in behalf of school-leavers 
operates in basically the same way in all areas of the 
State. In making arrangements with schools in its 
area, each local office is guided by State procedures 
which provide that: 

1. School officials will be contacted before the be- 
ginning of the school year for the purpose of explain- 
ing the cooperative program and the responsibilities 
of the school and of the Employment Service. At this 
meeting, a schedule of activities is initiated which 
enables both the school and the Employment Service 





A group from the senior class meet with Counselor Gene Johnson prior to the administration of the GATB. 
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to prepare in advance for providing service in an or- 
derly manner to graduating seniors and dropouts. 

2. The entire senior class will hear the “what,” 
“how,” and “why” of the cooperative program, par- 
ticularly the part that the Employment Service will 
play in assisting those students entering the labor 
market to do so most efficiently and profitably. 

3. Those seniors planning to enter the labor market 
will be identified so that each may be given assistance 
by the Employment Service to meet his individual 
needs. Generally the needs of the students are such 
that they may be grouped as follows: (a) no service 
have jobs to go to; (b) placement only; (c) counseling 
and placement. Tests are used as indicated for stu- 
dents in groups (b) and (c). (The “Graduate Sur- 
vey Form,” when completed, usually provides sufficient 
information to determine the group in which an in- 
dividual will be placed. ) 

4. ES counselors and other local office personnel will 
all participate in the program so that the students 
receive total service. 

5. Arrangements will be made for the referral of 
dropouts to the Employment Service by the schools 
as soon as it becomes known that a student is con- 
sidering leaving school (ES—585, “Youth Referral 
Card,” is used for this purpose ) . 

This basic operation is not intended to limit the 
operation in any local office. When followed, it pro- 
vides for a well organized ES-School cooperative pro- 
gram; in use, it has stimulated variations better suited 
to local conditions and students’ individual needs. 

The program of the Newark local office is an ex- 
ample of one type of desirable variation. 

After reviewing the results of the previous coopera- 
tive programs, management of the Newark office de- 
cided that a number of students were not benefited to 
the extent possible or needed. It was agreed that ES 
personnel should have the opportunity to meet individ- 
ually with each student as often as necessary and pos- 
sible. 

The Newark office serves Licking County which has 
a population of over 90,000, with about half living in 
urban areas. The office serves nine schools, graduating 
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After the Employment Service talk, 
seniors complete application cards at 
Licking Valley high school prior to 
their individual interviews. 


from 27 to 92 seniors annually; eight of these are rural! 
or consolidated schools. It was decided that ES staft 
time would be used most efficiently by conducting all 
interviews in the schools. 

Members of the local office visited the County Super- 
intendent and each school administrator to describe the 
new procedure and to gain acceptance of it. 

The program as currently operating within the 
schools starts with the senior class talk and discussion 
of the ES services. Each senior is then interviewed and 
those seeking work are registered. During this inter- 
view, the decision is made as to whether the student 
may benefit from service. If the need for service exists, 
the student is informed of the services which will be 
provided during the school year. 

The first interview also presents an opportunity to 
stimulate the student’s thinking in terms of occupa- 
tional goals. Occupational information is presented 
briefly and a variety of source material is mentioned, 
such as Ohio’s Employment Information Series, the 
Job Guide for Young Workers, the Occupational Out- 
look Handbook, etc. This phase of the interview pre- 
pares the student to accept and more clearly to under- 
stand discussion, interpretation, and weighing of in- 
formation during future interviews. 

Following the initial interview, but prior to subse- 
quent interviews, the decisions made concernng serv- 
ice to the students are reviewed with the school 
counselor or other school person. This review may 
result in modifying decisions or further exploration 
with certain students. At this time, the Pre-Employ- 
ment Record, a summary evaluation of the student 
and his cumulative record, is given to the school 
person for completion. The completed Pre-Employ- 
ment Record is then available for consideration by the 
counselor prior to subsequent interviews. 

The administration of the GENERAL ApTITUDE TEST 
Battery is scheduled for those students for whom the 
results may prove of value. Results of the test are 
also available for counselor consideration prior to 
subsequent interviews. 

During the school year, each student-counselee has 
a minimum of two counseling interviews; many have 
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nore. These counseling interviews are in addition 
o any other type of interview that may be provided. 

With the aid of counseling, the student makes a 
vocational decision by the end of February. The last 
nonth or two of school, usually March and April, are 
ised for reinterviewing all noncounseled students en- 
ering the labor market and for administering pro- 
iciency tests to the students prepared in typing and 
shorthand. Simultaneously, job solicitation activities 
with employers of the area are stepped up. All em- 
ployers become aware that the Employment Service 
has ready for referral young persons with potentialities 
and skills required to perform many jobs and with 
other characteristics which they seek in their em- 
ployees. An extra effort is also given to job develop- 
ment for those young people who are outstanding 
candidates for employment. This effort is not limited 
to any field of work or job but is done for all students 
who are considered exceptionally well qualified for 
employment. 

This new procedure, resulting from greater interest 
and more cooperation from the schools and a better 
utilization of the time and staff of the local office, has 
resulted in better service to the students. All con- 
cerned have been pleased with the kind and amount 
of assistance that has been provided. School person- 
nel appreciation is shown in the following letter to 
the local office manager from the principal of Lake- 
wood High School. 

“IT would like to express appreciation for the excel- 
lent services rendered to Lakewood High School by 
your organization. Your staff members have always 
been very courteous and cooperative in their testing 





Gene Johnson, Newark Counselor, discusses employment ob- 
jectives with a student to determine what ES assistance he will 
receive during the ES-School Cooperative Program. 


and counseling work at Lakewood. You may be sure 
their work is appreciated by the students, faculty, and 
administration of the school.” 

The effect on the students has been visible from 
the very first interview. They have reacted more 
readily to information given them and have ap- 
proached all interviews with a determined attitude to 
get as much as possible out of the service. 

Educators tell us that the Employment Service has 
a vital role to play in augmenting the school guid- 
ance program when the student is ready to choose and 
enter employment. We must constantly be aware of 
methods of improving our programs and correlating 
them to the individual needs of the community, school, 
and student. 


Maryland's Program for School Dropouts 


By MISS MARY E. MULLIN 
State Supervisor of Counseling and Selective Placement 
Maryland Employment Service Division 


ARYLAND’S current experimental project of 
. service to school dropouts had its inception in 
1958 in a telephone call between the State Superin- 
tendent of Schools and the Director of the Employment 
Service Division. The discussion centered on the feas- 
ibility of combining the efforts of the Department 
of Education and the Employment Service in behalf 
of school dropouts, and the advantages that might 
accrue to the dropouts through such a joint program. 
The idea appealed to both State officials. It was but 
a short time before a cooperative enterprise was 
launched among the Maryland Department of Edu- 
cation, local school officials, and the Department of 
Employment Security. Two schools were selected for 
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the initial project: Parkville High School in an urban 
community in Baltimore County and Easton High 
School in a rural area in Talbot County. 

Easton is located on the eastern shore of the State. 
The major industry is preserving food and kindred 
products. 
Bay and the rivers nearby, crabbing and oystering, 
plus the subsequent processing and packing of these 
commodities, also constitute an important part of the 
local economy. 


Because of easy access to the Chesapeake 


Baltimore County has a diversified industrial make- 
up. Electronics, missiles, weather instruments, and 
steel are some of its important products. Its close prox- 
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Planning the dropout program for the Parkville senior high school. 
school principal; Mrs. Lydia Cannen, ES counselor; Andrew W. Mason, supervisor of Special Education, and Miss Sarah L. Leiter, super- 
visor of Pupil Services, State Department of Education; Felix Simons, school counselor; Miss Mary E. Mullin, State supervisor, Counseling 
and Selective Placement Programs, Maryland Employment Service; John Guyton, manager Towson local office; and Thomas Reinmensnyder, 
school counselor. 


imity to Baltimore City gives an additional diversifica- 
tion of industry. 

Prior to the installation of the Employment Service 
Dropout Program, meetings were held with the super- 
visor of Pupil Services and the supervisor of Special 
Education of the Maryland Department of Education. 
The purpose of these conferences was to organize the 
necessary procedures for conducting the project and 
to discuss the types of data to be collected and the 
least complicated methods of collecting and maintain- 
ing the data. 

The next step was the introduction of the Dropout 
Program to school officials and Employment Service 
staff on the local level. Arrangements were made for 
meetings of school officials and Employment Service 
personnel. School superintendents, supervisors, prin- 
cipals, counselors, pupil personnel workers, Employ- 
ment Service managers, and employment counselors 
were among those who attended these sessions. 

Some of the meetings were held during the summer, 
although school was not in session. It was most gratify- 
ing to see the enthusiasm and interest displayed by 
school personnel who attended the preliminary discus- 
sions. As a result of these conferences, many sugges- 
tions and recommendations were made which resulted 
in overall improvement of the detailed procedures 
needed to administer this experimental program. 

The Dropout Program is directed to students 16 
years of age and over who withdraw from school, pre- 
sumably to enter the labor market. Not included are 
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Left to right: James Reedy, school counselor; Nelson F. Hurley, 


students who transfer to other schools or who leave 
school for medical reasons. 

After the exit or terminal interview of a student with 
the vice principal and/or school counselor, the first 
step is a referral to the local office of the Employment 
Service. However, those students who appear to havi 
found suitable employment, or who do not intend to 
enter the labor market, are not referred. A School 
Referral Card is prepared for each student who indi- 
cates at the terminal interview that he desires assist- 
ance in finding a suitable job. A specific appointment 
is then made with the local Employment Service coun- 
selor for aptitude testing, counseling, and placement 
service. Since this may be the student’s first experienc 
in job seeking, and since there is an important gap to 
bridge between the school environment and the world 
of work, the individual attention given to the student 
is most important. 

Although the student may be given a referral card, 
there is no guarantee that he will report to the local 
office. Also, in some instances, students may volun- 
tarily withdraw from school without notifying the 
school officials. Therefore, it was apparent that some 
means would have to be devised to reach those who 
did not visit the local office of the Employment Servic: 

After considerable discussion, a form was evolved 
which would provide the local Employment Service 
office with necessary information about all dropouts. 


This report is prepared by school officials at the end of 


each month and shows the school dropouts for that 
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eriod. It lists the student’s name, address, grade, and 
age. Space is provided for comments. These com- 
1ents may include remarks on school achievement and 
‘asons given by the student for withdrawing from 
chool. They are particularly helpful to the Employ- 
1ent Service counselor since they provide clues to the 
reasons why the student failed to complete high school. 
Sometimes the reason given by the student for drop- 
ping out of high school may not be the true reason, 
but at least it provides a talking point and gives the 
Employment Service counselor an opportunity to ex- 
plore the subject. 

Upon receipt of the list of dropouts, the local office 
determines whether any of the students have registered 
for employment. If any of them are known to the 
local office and have registration cards in the active 
file, call-in letters are mailed asking the students to 
visit the local office. 

Students who are not known to the local office 
receive a letter and a School Dropout Follow-Up 
Card. A copy of the letter is shown below: 


r 


a 

Your principal ‘tells us > ia you have decided to 
leave school. If your reason for leaving school was 
employment, we hope you have been successful in 
finding a job which you like. However, if you haven't, 
we shall be glad to help you. Why not come in and 
see us? 

We can talk over your interests, aptitudes, and the 
kind of work you would like to do, and then help you 
find a job. 

Our office is open Monday through — 8:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and 1s located at ——___ 
You may telephone for an cilia if you like. 
The telephone number is ——___— 

We are extremely interested in knows ing what you 
are doing at the present time and what your future 
plans are. We feel that this information will help us 
improve our service to young people who come to us 
for assistance. Therefore, we would appreciate it if 
you will fill out the enclosed card and return it to this 
office. No postage is required. 

Very truly yours, 
Manager 


The purpose of the School Dropout Follow-Up 
Card is to learn what the student has done since leav- 
ing school. He is asked to report on the type of work 
in which he is engaged, name of the job, and the em- 
ployer. The student is also asked how he obtained 
employment, whether through newspaper advertise- 
ment, friends, parents, or other means. The card has 
a question which provides information about the stu- 
dent who has not been employed since leaving school. 
Some students enlist in the armed services. Girls 
often do not enter the labor market because they 
marry soon after withdrawing from school. Another 
question included on the School Droput Follow-Up 
Card is whether the student has taken 
since his withdrawal from school. 


any courses 
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This year the program has been extended to nine 
additional schools in four counties. These are North 
and South Hagerstown High Schools, and Boonsboro 
High School in Washington County; Bladensburg and 
High Point High Schools in Prince Georges County; 
Montgomery Blair and Northwood High Schools in 
Montgomery County; and Wicomico Junior-Senior 
High School and Mardella High School in Wicomico 
County. Thus the eastern, western, and southern 
sections of the State are now in the program on a lim- 
ited scale. 


Follow-Up Cards New This Year 


The experimental project has not been in effect 
long enough to provide any definite conclusions. 
During the first year of operation in Baltimore and 
Talbot Counties, students from the larger school 
(Parkville) had a high rate of failure to report to the 
local Employment Service office. ‘The School Drop- 
out Follow-Up Card is a recent development and is 
being used this year for the first time. There were 
considerably fewer dropouts in Talbot County than in 
Parkville. However, because of the personalized rela- 
tionship existing in a small community, school officials 
and local employment Service staff were aware of what 
the students had done since leaving school. For in- 
stance, it was found that some of the boys were work- 
ing with relatives in crabbing, fishing, oystering, or 
farming. 

Plans are now in the making to send a second follow- 
up letter to those students who failed to respond to 
the first letter. A post card will also be included 
which the student will be asked to complete and re- 
turn to the administrative office of the Employment 
Service Division. ‘Through the second letter and fol- 
lowup card, it is hoped the agency can learn some- 
thing about the students’ activities 1 to 2 years after 
withdrawing from school and the kinds of jobs held 
during this period. 

Some of the replies received on the School Drop- 
out Follow-Up Card in the past month indicate that 
the students desire assistance in finding employment. 
However, they did not report to the local office for 
this help. Another letter will be mailed to these stu- 
dents which will set up a specific appointment with 
the Employment Service counselor. 

Local offices participating in this pilot project sub- 
mit a periodic statistical report outlining the activities 
which have occurred during the previous 30 days. 
Pilot offices are also visited on an average of once 
each month to observe the program in operation. 

Experience has shown that more counseling inter- 
views are necessary to give the complete service these 
students need. In addition, the GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test BatTery is administered to all school dropouts 
who meet the testing criteria. In some instances, the 
Kuder Preference Record may also be used. ‘The re- 
sults obtained from these tools, together with the data 
supplied in the monthly school report, conferences 
with school counselors, pupil personnel workers, other 
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school officials, and the counseling interview, provide 
the Employment Service counselor with a starting 
point for assisting the student to formulate a suitable 
vocational objective and to make plans for achieving 
the goal selected. 

Placement of the high school dropout must be done 
by developing a job that is suitable in the light of 
the individual student’s potential, interests, and apti- 
tudes, and the labor market area in which he resides. 
This can be a time-consuming process. Since a ma- 
jority of these young people lack basic skills, they face 
keen competition from high school graduates. In 
addition, the age factor influences placement because 
certain occupations are not available until the young 
person reaches the age of 18. It becomes necessary, 
in some instances, to make long-range vocational plans 
and follow a “stop-gap” objective in the interim pe- 
riod, with the thought that those who are able and in- 
terested will prepare themselves for occupations above 
the unskilled level. 

The school dropout may have to face and overcome 


The Employment Service 
(oes to Neighborhood Y 


N MAY 23, 1960, Governor Rockefeller formally 
announced establishment of a cooperative Youth 
Employment Service (YES) to help youngsters 16, 17, 
and 18 years of age to find jobs in business and 
industry. 
A special census taken in New York City in March 
1957 had reported that there were 10,000 boys and 
girls in this age group who were neither in school nor 


employed. In a city the size of New York, 10,000 of 


anything is not usually very many. However, 10,000 
healthy, energetic, older teenagers with nothing to do 
and with no responsibility can be a perfect recipe for 
trouble. 

The Employment Service in New York City had, of 
course, always been available to those youth who were 
seeking jobs, but in trying to provide this service we 
had encountered two difficulties. First, many of these 
youth were reluctant to come to our large central 
offices to register for employment; second, employers 
gave us very few job orders for this age group, and 
especially for the 16 and 17 year olds. So, at the 
urgent request of the youth-serving agencies, and with 
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other handicaps, such as poor achievement and ad 
justment while in high school and the failure to ac 
quire habits which would be of benefit to him in hi 
working life. 

This project may point up factors which will prov: 
of value in dealing with future dropouts. Some o 
these may include the kinds of jobs which these youn; 
people are able to get, the number of jobs they hav: 
in a specified period, and the sources through whic] 
they obtain employment. Although still in its forma 
tive stages, the project has demonstrated the intens: 
interest which the State Department of Education an: 
public school officials of local Boards of Educatio: 
have in assisting young people who drop out of schoo 
in making a more effective adjustment and transitio1 
from school to the work situation. 

The findings resulting from this project will be stud 
ied with care in an effort to discover better and mor 
fruitful methods in the school and community o 
meeting the varying needs of this group of youn: 
people. 


OU 


By MARGUERITE H. COLEMAN 


Supervisor of Special Services, Division of Employment 


New York State Department of Labor 


promises of their full cooperation, we embarked, in 
April 1960, on an experimental program of taking the 
Employment Service to the neighborhoods instead of 
expecting the young applicants to come to us. At the 
same time we undertook an all-out campaign to 
interest employers in the problems of unemployed 
youth in the hope of finding additional job 
opportunities. 

This program is in addition to that conducted 
by the Employment Service in the high schools of the 
city for seniors entering the labor market and the 
services given all youth within each local office. 


Plan of Operation 


With the help and advice of the Community Coun- 
cil of New York City, the New York City Youth Board 
and the United Neighborhood Houses, we selected the 
30 neighborhoods in New York City that had the 
greatest concentration of these 16, 17, and 18 year 
old out-of-school unemployed youth. We then 
selected in each neighborhood the agency that wished 
to participate in the program, was willing to serve 
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Four young YES applicants talk over teen- 
age job-seeking problems with members 
of Governor Rockefeller’'s recently ap- 
pointed Advisory Council on Youth and 
Work. Council members are, left to 
right: Fritz Updike, general manager, 
Rome Sentinel; M. P. Catherwood, State 
Industrial Commissioner; and Morris 
lushewitz, executive director, Central 
Trades and Labor Council, AFL—C/O. 


as the “neighborhood center,’ and was willing and 
able to supply reasonably adequate office space for the 
use of our staff member. One of our problems turned 
out to be the necessity for tactfully declining all of 
the additional agency offers we received. It seemed 
to. us at this point that practically every neighborhood 
agency in New York City wished to participate. 

In considering how we would staff these 30 neigh- 
borhood agencies, we decided to experiment with a 
heretofore untapped possible source of qualified per- 
sonnel—students who were currently studying for 
their graduate degrees (and had earned 15 credits) 
in vocational guidance, rehabilitation, personnel, edu- 
cation, etc. We made this decision for several reasons: 

1) we had been plagued in recent years by our in- 
ability to recruit and to retain regular full-time em- 
ployment interviewers and employment interviewer 
trainees; (2) we thought we might secure a better 
caliber staff by offering part-time employment to 
graduate students; (3) since this was to be an experi- 
mental program, we could not offer staff recruited 
for it any guarantee of permanent employment; and 

+) we felt that we would be making a worthwhile 
contribution to the whole vocational guidance field by 
enabling graduate students to complement their aca- 
demic preparation with paid work experience in the 
field. 

And so we started the recruitment of 30 graduate 
students for 18 hours of paid employment per week. 
We also assigned, for supervision of this program, an 
experienced and trained employment consultant 
borrowed temporarily from one of our other Special 
Services programs, and three experienced senior em- 
ployment interviewers. In cooperation with our 
In-Service Training Division, we prepared a special 
10-week part-time in-service training course for these 
hourly workers. 

In undertaking this program we were well aware 
that one of the problems was the shortage of job 
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opportunities for school dropouts. We realized that 
in “taking the Employment Service into the neighbor- 
hood,” we probably would reach more of these un- 
employed youth and that we could undoubtedly be 
helpful to them in providing job counseling service 
and labor market information. We also recognized, 
however, that decentralization of our Employment 
Service would not in itself create additional job op- 
portunities. We therefore explored and used every 
avenue we could think of to bring this problem to the 
attention of employers and labor unions. 

The Governor appointed an Advisory Council on 
Youth and Work to help us. All of the news media 
newspaper, radio, and television—responded whole- 
heartedly with dozens of newspaper articles and edi- 
torials and scores of radio and television programs 
supporting this effort. We prepared and widely dis- 
tributed attractive “Fact Sheets” and car cards for 
display in subways and buses. We called our new ven- 
ture YES—Youth Employment Service—and made 
our slogan “Say YES to Youth.” 

The Boards of Directors of many of the neighbor- 
hood agencies cooperated in publicizing the YES pro- 
gram among neighborhood employers and employer 
and trade associations. One member of the Gover- 
nor’s Council on Youth and Work, who is a vice presi- 
dent of one of the city’s largest stores, gave us a stand- 
ing order for 12 boys and girls a week. He now has 
been asked to form a subcommittee of representatives 
of the other large department stores to send a letter 
to all of their colleagues urging support of YES. We 
are also in the process of trying to form similar sub- 
committees for the hotel industry and the apparel 
trades. 

Results to Date 

From April 1 through November 30, 1960, YES 
registered 3,959 boys and girls (80 percent boys) , gave 
3,005 counseling interviews, received 2,077 job open- 
ings, and made 3,660 referrals to jobs, and 1,200 place- 
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ments. To accomplish this, however, the YES staff 
had to make 12,628 contacts with employers by tele- 
phone or in personal visits. Despite the really re- 
markable publicity support we have received from the 
news media, most of our placements are still being 
made through individual and promotional telephone 
solicitation and personal field visits. 

During October, YES did a followup survey on the 
boys and girls who had been placed in jobs during 
April, May, June, and July. We sent letters and ques- 
tionnaires to both the applicants and the employers. 
We received replies from 241 of the 332 placements 
we had made in those 4 months. The information 
is shown below. 


Length of time youth stayed on job 


2-3 1-2 Less than 


1 month 


3 months | 


or more months months 


(Percent of total) 


Boys 28 9 30 33 
Girls 41 4 20 35 


The length of employment must be viewed in the 
context of the reasons for separation from the job. 
For 43 percent of the boys and 16 percent of the girls 
who remained on the job less than 3 months, the 
employment YES had been able to secure for them 
was temporary, and 18 percent of the boys and 31 
percent of the girls left their jobs to return to school. 
The returned questionnaires showed that one-fourth 
of the group were now attending school, either full- 
time day school or evening school. 

Typical of employer comments on the question- 
naires were: “Satisfied with his work; very sincere and 
ambitious boy.” “Left to return to school, work was 
excellent.” “Courteous, attentive, industrious, and 
happy on the job.” 

Typical of applicant comments were: “The work is 
very interesting. I work with pleasant people eager 
to help. Let me thank you again for your wonderful 
service and concern.” “T like it because they are nice 
people to work for and I like the work and the pay. 
The YES in my opinion is doing a great job in getting 
some of the teenagers off the street.” 

Did we have any adverse comments? Certainly. 
One employer said “Discharged after 3 weeks. Could 
not handle the work. YES should get all the infor- 
mation relative to the job and then make sure the 
person sent to fill said job is really qualified.” (The 
same employer in returning his questionnaire, gave 
us an order for another youth applicant.) One 
applicant who had been placed as a floor boy, quit 
his job because “I had to attend an important meeting 
in Boston and this wasn’t exactly masculine work. I 
felt out of place.” 

However, we were really impressed by the sizable 
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YES interviewer Frank Weiner counsels an applicant at YMCA 
Central Queens Branch, Jamaica, Long Island. 


number of employers who expressed satisfaction with 
our YES applicants and who specifically commented 
on the eagerness, earnestness, and courtesy of thes 
boys and girls. We were also pleased by the number 
of applicants who said, in one way or other, that YES 
had been extremely helpful to them. What is prob- 
ably our favorite applicant comment came in response 
to the question, “In what way do you think YES could 
have been more helpful to you and to other young men 
and women?” ‘This applicant replied, “I don’t know, 
but they were swell to me and some of my friends.” 
What of the Future? 

Governor Rockefeller in his annual message to the 
legislature delivered on January 4, 1961 said: 

“The problems and needs of our young go far 
beyond the classroom. 

“During the 1960’s over two million young people 
in the State will be seeking jobs with high hopes and 
aspirations for the future. 

“Job opportunities for these young people require 
the vigorous and continued economic growth of our 
State. Only by such growth will there be the jobs 
that can respect individual dignity and assure a 
productive life. 

“Particular groups among youth require special 
help in finding the job opportunities that are available 
or can be made available in private business and 
industry. ‘The Youth Employment Service program, 
established last spring as part of my administration’s 
program for youth opportunities, is steadily growing 
in its usefulness. I propose to continue to expand 
the Youth Employment Service and the work of the 
Apprenticeship Council in the opening of training 
opportunities in the skilled trades for new generations 
of potential craftsmen.” 
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Nerviné Rural Youth 
Through Clerical Recruitment 


By KENNETH L. HAYS 
Supervisor of Services to Youth 
Iowa Employment Security Commission 


Ae JOB opportunities in farming continue to shrink, 
many additional young workers will be moving 
into urban centers from rural areas. Helping these 
workers to integrate into urban life is a complex prob- 
lem. ‘The public employment service is playing an 
increasingly vital role in vocational counseling and 
job adjustment for young people who are in school 
or just entering the labor market. This article will 
describe some of our recruitment and placement proc- 
esses designed to aid rural youth in making adjust- 
ments to urban life. 

Des Moines, Iowa, is continuing to grow as one of 
the Nation’s leading insurance centers with many 
large home offices located there. Each spring young 
people from the surrounding rural areas descend upon 
the city. They are migrating from distances up to 
70 miles away, seeking employment primarily in cler- 
ical occupations. 

To help these young people find suitable employ- 
ment and to serve the employers’ needs for proper 
selection and referral, the Des Moines local office 
early in 1957 began a clerical recruitment program. 
The program, started initially to supply Des Moines 
employers with female clerical workers, was expanded 
in 1959 to include young men as well. Several local 
employers have instituted training programs for young 


men which offer them an opportunity for advance- 
ment to lower level management positions. 

The 1960 program began early in February. The 
local office manager reviewed the previous year’s pro- 
gram and formulated plans for serving those senior 
students who were already making plans to enter the 
Des Moines labor market. 

In March, the local office Employer Relations Rep- 
resentatives were briefed, and schedules were made 
for the special calls to survey employers’ needs for the 
June period. The ERR’s called on approximately 20 
employers who were previously in the program. Each 
year an attempt is made to add two or three new 
employers to the list. 

When employer needs were assessed, the Des Moines 
local office invited surrounding local offices to par- 
ticipate in the program. Seven offices, which are 
large supply centers, asked to participate. 

Each local office received complete information ob- 
tained from the surveys conducted by the Employer 
Relations Representatives. For each industry, the 
types of available jobs were shown, the number of 
openings indicated, and the exact qualifications listed. 
The tests to be administered for each job requiring 
test selection were named, and minimum acceptable 
scores were indicated for typing, shorthand, and spell- 





This map indicates the location of seven 
local offices which participated in 
the clerical recruitment program. Des 
Moines is indicated by the asterisk. 
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ing tests. 


The employers requesting photographs 
were indicated. 

Social transition has been slowly recognized by em- 
ployers and all community agencies as the area for 
which more planned effort is needed to assist youth 
in meeting the challenges faced in moving from the 


school room to the job. Rural young people have 
been reared in small, closely knit community groups. 
Their natural fears in leaving their homes are some- 
times intensified by well meaning friends and relatives 
who try to influence them to stay at home. 

Those young people who must leave their commu- 
nity to find suitable employment need more informa- 
tion and assistance than they often realize. The local 
employment office people met again with the major 
users of entry workers to discuss the responsibilities of 
providing young people with information about the 
Des Moines area in addition to specific job informa- 
tion. Through these combined efforts, information 
was gathered on suitable housing and rentals, trans- 
portation into and within Des Moines, recreational 
facilities, social centers, churches, and church activi- 
ties. This information was provided to all participat- 
ing local offices, along with maps of Des Moines to 
assist applicants in finding the local office. 

The local offices received separate information 
sheets for distribution to their applicants. The sheet 
defined the applicant’s responsibilities for making the 
program successful and gave helpful hints on how to 
apply for a job, how to conduct himself at an inter- 
view, how to dress, etc. 

The Des Moines local office provided each partici- 
pating office with a special application blank and com- 
plete instructions for its use. Instructions were given 
on how to package this material for each applicant, 
and on methods of transmittal. 

Many of the applicants in the supply area are re- 
cruited through the local office school program. If 
their intention to work in Des Moines is known, appli- 
cants can be prescreened by spring. ‘The parents have 
acquired considerable interest in the program and often 
are included in the local office screening, selection, 
and orientation procedures. 
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The ES personnel who plan and 
operate the Des Moines Clerical 
Recruitment Program for Youth. 
Left to right: Richard C. Gilliland 
and Edwin Emerson, employer re- 
lations representatives; Russell O. 
Anderson, manager Des Moines 
local office; Calvin W. Losh, ERR; 
and Robert H. Peterson, placement 
interviewer. 


When an applicant has been processed in the loca 
office, his “package” is sent to the Des Moines loca 
office. One placement interviewer in the Clerical and 
Professional Unit has been assigned to handle the in- 
coming applications. The interviewer matches the 
applicant’s qualifications against specific job orders 
When a suitable applicant is determined upon, an 
Employer Relations Representative takes the appli- 
cant’s “package” to an employer in the program. Each 
employer has agreed to a three day period in which to 
decide whether to accept the applicant for referral 
or to notify the office that he is not interested in the 
applicant. 

If the employer is interested in interviewing an 
applicant, a definite appointment date and time are 
established. The Des Moines local office mails to the 
applicant’s local office a direct referral card for de- 
livery to the applicant. The applicant is told that 
if he does not receive a definite job offer from the 
employer, he should go directly to the Des Moines 
local office where an alternate referral will be made 
to another employer. The applicant who is unsuccess- 
ful in the second try is told that the Des Moines local 
office will keep his information and application active 
and continue its search for suitable employment. 

The four recruitment programs conducted so far 
have produced a total of approximately 200 hires from 
the outlying areas. The Des Moines local office has 
improved its public relations, and has brought to the 
attention of many jobseekers the services which are 
available to them in and away from their home towns. 

We cannot evaluate this kind of program solely 
on the basis of placement activity or improved public 
relations. The services offered may motivate more 
rural youth to undertake better vocational planning. 
Participation in the program will help them to under- 
stand better the problems involved in making adjust- 
ments to urban living. Some will take additional 
training and seek better jobs because the Employment 
Service has helped to open their eyes to broader 
opportunities. 
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Career Training Program 
| By C. RUTH NATHENSON, Manager, Clerical-Sales Division 
Professional, Sales, and Clerical Office, Chicago 
Illinois State Employment Service 
ARSON Pirie Scott & Company is one of the For several months prior to this meeting, the Profes- 
largest department store chains in the country. sional, Sales, and Clerical Office had worked closely 
With a 12-story, square-block location in the heart of with many of the high schools in the Chicago area and 
Chicago’s Loop, as well as large modern stores in down- had provided counseling and testing services for hun- 
state Illinois, Northern Indiana, and several of the dreds of the graduates from these schools. Part of this 
4 suburbs surrounding Chicago, it employs about 8,000 counseling program had included the administration 
a workers. of the GENERAL ApTITUDE TEsT BATTERY. 
d One of the more important problems faced by this The plan which was developed jointly by Carson’s 
a as well as other business firms is how to attract prom- president, C. Virgil Martin, and personnel director, 
xe ising young men and women to train for future execu- Fred Englund, and PSC staff members called for the 
‘S tive positions. Carson Pirie Scott & Company re- PSC to select candidates for Carson’s career program 
in cruits in colleges and universities throughout the from among those students who had scored high in the 
¥ country regularly for such manpower. However, SATB for four occupations: 
h company officials recalled that many of the men who 
to have made merchandising history—the Fields, the B~1 Sales Person, General 
al Rosenwalds, the Woolworths, the founders of Carson B-374 Accountant, General 
ote Pirie Scott, and many others—never were privileged to B_429 M; Oa eee ere 
- see the inside of a college as students. This college £o DRRTIAGCTINL, SHnUsIT IA : + eeenenen 
recruitment program was fine, company officials B-433 Parts Storekeeper (retail trade) 
an agreed, but they might be overlooking some worth- 
re while prospects by adhering strictly to such a policy. In addition to the above, the Kuder Performance 
he Accordingly, in April 1960, the company decided Record had also been administered. 
le- to set up a new executive training program specifically As a first step in recruiting candidates for the train- 
at aimed at high school graduates who could not afford ing program, the PSC sent letters to 225 students, who 
he to go to college. One of the features of this plan was had been tested by PSC or some Chicago suburban of- 
es the provision of financial assistance for college tuition fices, inviting them to attend a special meeting with 
de for qualified employees. The plan also called for rotat- company officials. 
ss- ing students among departments during the training The response to this letter was most gratifying; 65 
al period, including contacts with top company officials, of those invited came to the meeting. Some of them 
ve to make certain that the students would ultimately end could not apply for positions because they had already 
up in the department and kind of work for which they decided to attend college on a full-time basis in the 
= showed the greatest promise. ae fall, but 30 filled out applications for employment and 
ne _ When the Clerical and Sales Division of the Profes- 25 were hired. 
sional, Sales, and Clerical Office in Chicago learned of The company was so impressed with the quantity 
~ this new executive recruitment and training plan, a and high caliber of the applicants that the personnel 
he meeting was arranged with the company to determine director requested the PSC office to plan to recruit 
an how the Employment Service could participate most a second group of graduates for its now established 
ns. effectively. program. 
ely 
lic = Soeisad edilasteaaoissiipllaaaiaaampellenensdnidisiciaipmaaninatiapsapanchaiauaimananineloansaess ~onaenacianteninnipeieaeiins aientoneeentinniininaaeneanaa oo ra = - oeanensaieeananeanes = oan 
ore Washington, D.C. to Host 
ng. 
er- Forty-Eighth Annual Convention of 
“ International Association of Personnel in Employment Security 
% July 2-7 
- March 1961 13 














These young men at work at the 
Norris milk dispenser plant at Hot 
Springs, Ark. are among the many 
placed on suitable jobs by the Hot 
Springs local office. 


How We Help Keep Youth 
In Our Community 


OO many of the community’s promising young men 

were leaving town to seek better paying jobs else- 
where. Hot Springs, like some other sections of Ar- 
kansas and many other parts of the Nation, had faced 
this situation for years. It was a problem brought on 
by several factors, chiefly the lack of sufficient and di- 
versified job opportunities. 

Because the best of the young graduates were seek- 
ing and finding employment in other parts of the coun- 
try, the area was beginning to feel the need for more 
youthful leadership and new ideas. In speaking to 
the high school graduating class of more than 200 in 
1954, one of the city’s leading educators said, “Only 
about one-fourth of you will remain here to help build 
our community.” 

Fortunately, this situation began to change shortly 
thereafter, not only in Hot Springs, but also throughout 
the State, as a well-organized industrial development 
program hit its stride. Now, Arkansas’ almost ex- 
clusively agricultural economy is rapidly changing to 
include high-paying industrial jobs. 
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By ORVILLE POOLE 


Interviewer, Hot Springs Local Office 
Arkansas Employment Security Division 


But while all this was happening, let us see how the 
Hot Springs local office of the Employment Security 
Division went about helping solve the problem in its 
own. area. 

In 1956, the director of the city’s Boys Club often 
found that some of the older members of his organiza- 
tion (16 to 20 years) needed work experience. Some 
needed the extra earnings to help out at home; others 
were incipient “problem” boys who needed the work 
to take up idle time that might otherwise be used to 
get into trouble. He began referring a few of these 
boys to the Hot Springs local office, where the usual 
counseling and placement activities were carried out. 
Then the idea began to snowball, with more and more 
youths seeking work through the employment office. 

Soon a more centralized system became necessary. 
A cooperative arrangement was worked out between 
the local office and the Boys Club whereby the office 
sent an interviewer to the club each week to register 
boys for work and to explain the counseling and testing 
programs to them. 
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Through the combined efforts of the local office and 
ie club director, speeches before civic and business 
rganizations, and newspaper publicity, employers in 
1e community began to hear of the special program. 
(he result was more part-time and summer job oppor- 
unities for the boys. 

The Hot Springs local office made certain that all 
State and Federal labor laws were followed and that 
cach applicant was placed in a suitable job where 
his work experience, often his first, would be satis- 
factory. Rewards of this special program are still 
accruing to the community, but here is an example of 
what it has accomplished. 

In 1957, the manufacturer of milk-vending ma- 
chines for restaurant and home use began operation 
at a new factory in Hot Springs. The personnel di- 
rector of the new plant requested assistance from the 
local office in staffing the new facility. His basic 
requirement was for young men between 18 and 25 
years of age with suitable aptitudes. 

The placement interviewers pulled the registration 
cards of the young men who just a short time before 
had been participating in the special Boys Club pro- 
gram. In some instances their part-time work experi- 
ence fitted into the type of work they would be doing 
at the new factory. Special aptitude tests were given 
to those who had done unrelated work. A good por- 
tion of the work force, which ultimately totaled 175, 
consisted of these young men who had now outgrown 
the Boys Club and were assuming positions in the 
community. 

Not one of the young men from the Boys Club 
program turned out to be a bad risk on the job. On 
the contrary, their work performance and _ ability 
showed that they had become stable and well-adjusted. 
These same men are now leaders in their plant union 
and many are members of civic and service organiza- 
tions in the community. Because of the good results 
of the initial staffing, personnel officials turned addi- 
tional openings at the plant over to the local office 
exclusively. 

In 1958, the Board of Directors of the Boys Club 
of America adopted the Hot Springs Boys Club pro- 
gram as a national program and recommended that 
all Boys Clubs in the United States work closely with 
employment security agencies in their local areas to 
find work for their members. Before the Board adopt- 
ed the program, it had already been approved by 
the U.S. Department of Labor and the Civil Service 
Commission. Endorsement by these agencies pro- 
vided additional support for its being carried out on 
a national level. 

For his efforts in promoting and carrying out the 
special program, Barney D. Harris, manager of the 
Hot Springs local office, received the Boys Club “Man 
and Boy” award in 1958. 


Job Opportunities for Youth 


In another effort to encourage young people to 
remain in the community, the Hot Springs local of- 
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fice sponsored a prepared program over one of the 
city’s radio stations in which existing job opportunities 
were promoted. The weekly program featured local 
business and professional men, who explained their 
occupations thoroughly, telling young people what 
educational backgrounds are necessary, how to get 
started, opportunities for advancement, etc. 

This program was carried on for several months 
and resulted in additional job openings for young 
people. In 1959, a total of 1,164 young men under the 
age of 20 were placed on jobs in the local area. 


School Activities 

Although the Hot Springs local office carries on its 
regular school program according to specifications, it, 
too, must be considered a substantial effort to retain 
youth in the community. 

There are 11 high schools in the three-county area 
served by the office, 7 of which are in the immediate 
Hot Springs vicinity. The employment counselor in 
the office works with graduating seniors in all of these 
schools. An average of 260 students, or about 35 
percent of the graduates, are given the GENERAL APTI- 
TUDE TEsT BATTERY and counseling each year. 

Promotional activities are instituted each spring 
among business leaders of the community through let- 
ters and speeches before civic clubs and result in satis- 
factory placements of those graduates who elect not to 
attend college or who need work to help pay for their 
higher education. 

Because of these school activities, increasing num- 
bers of college students are returning to the community 
to seek job opportunities here rather than in some 
other area. 

Future Looks Bright 

During the past year, over 1,000 new job opportuni- 
ties have opened up in Hot Springs in two new fac- 
tories. One—a shoe manufacturing concern—began 
operation early in 1959, with a work force of 400. 

Another factory, which will produce coin chang- 
ing and vending machines, was completed late in 1960. 
It will ultimately employ around 750 persons. A 
training program for the initial workers was begun 
shortly before the factory was completed. 

In both instances, the Hot Springs local office 
worked closely with the factory personnel officials, 
and handled testing and placement activities. 

A good percentage of the workers referred to the 
shoe factory were young persons; similarly, many of 
those referred to the coin machine factory will be 
younger men and women. 

While youth counseling and placement are part of 
the basic programs of employment security, and every 
employment office in the Nation promotes them in 
some manner, the Hot Springs local office has proved 
that a little more “push” on the local level can go a 
long way in keeping young people in the community. 
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By MRS. LILLIAN MONASH 


Youth Consultant 
Michigan Employment Security Commission 


1 ipws Detroit Job Upgrading Program was developed 
as a cooperative project on the part of community 
agencies and the Detroit public schools. It was started 
in April 1949 with a class of five youth recruited from 
the Department of Public Welfare families and social 
agencies. The Michigan Employment Security Com- 
mission participated in the original planning and has 
continued to be a cooperating agency throughout the 
years. 

Job Upgrading is a special placement program for 
school dropouts, with guidance elements which empha- 
size the desirability of obtaining and holding a job. 
The main purpose of the program is to rehabilitate 
school dropouts between the ages of 16 and 20. These 
youth, many of whom are among the least employable 
in the community, are not all former students of De- 
troit schools. Many are from other States and other 
parts of Michigan. While at the beginning, they came 
to the attention of the program through a variety of 
public and private referral sources, today, former and 
present youth participants provide the main source of 
recruitment. 

The Job Upgrading Program is conductd in 11 
centers, located in 10 comprehensive high schools 
throughout Detroit. Informal classes are held each 
morning, 5 days a week. Attendance is strictly vol- 
untary. Activities include training in preparation for 
getting a job, job seeking, preparing for a job inter- 
view, filling applications, obtaining knowledge of the 
variety of careers, realistic self-appraisal, learning to 
get along with other people (on the job and off) , labor 
laws affecting the employment of minors, community 
resources, wages, Civil service opportunities, civic and 
cultural events, and use of directories, city guides, and 
transportation. 
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The training emphasizes good health habits, hygiene, 
grooming, and manners. The rooms are equipped 
with mirrors, dressing tables, shoe-shine kits, and re- 
lated equipment. Through the cosmetology classes 
at one of the high schools, the girls are given “hair-dos” 
and taught how to make themselves attractive. 

Typewriters and cash registers are provided for prac- 
tice in clerical and retailing skills. Prepared job sheets 
and booklets are supplied to supplement the individual 
counseling and group discussions. Daily morning 
papers are used to study job openings, and telephone 
practice helps to facilitate the employment of the 
students. 

Speakers from many fields of employment address 
the classes and urge the asking of questions. Get- 
togethers, several times yearly, allow for recreation and 
the exercise of extra-curricular talents, such as sing- 
ing, playing musical instruments, dancing, and food- 
serving. The stories of successful work experiences by 
former students are always helpful. Often, joint pro- 
grams are held with other youth groups. 


On-the-Spot Information 


Field trips are arranged for the students to visit 
community agencies and public employment offices 
where they can register for jobs. Trips to business 
establishments also offer first-hand information on jobs 
and job possibilities that may provide further training. 

A unique activity of the program is the work ex- 
perience phase of the students’ training. Arrange- 
ments are made with an employer to provide super- 
vised and subsidized on-the-job training for 6 weeks 
or more. Work experiences include clerical institu- 
tional, custodial, cafeteria, stock, service, food prepara- 
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tion, unskilled, and semiskilled jobs. At present there 
re 110 different training stations. 


A Change of Viewpoint 


Students are paid a fixed hourly rate from a sub- 
sidy granted to the employer. This rate of pay is in 
line with the going rate for the type of employment 
involved. The Job Upgrading Program does not 
sponsor specific job training, per se, but is interested, 
primarily, in helping the dropout develop the good 
work habits necessary to gain and hold a job. Most 
dropouts have limited occupational images of them- 
selves. Through work experience, the student is able 
to realize his interests, appreciate the dignity of useful 
work, and compare himself with other workers and 
supervisors. He very often gets a different estimation 
of, and respect for, adults. As he gains confidence in 
himself (a trait badly needed), his horizons widen, and 
he sees a chance to become a contributing citizen of 
the community. This motivation for achievement is 
one of the most effective contributions of the progam. 

Job Upgradng is not confined to the typical dropout. 
Students with physical handicaps are also encouraged 
to attend. Slow learners and some maladjusted youth 
profit from the program and become more employable. 

Should the student desire to continue his schooling, 
he can enroll on a nonmatriculated basis, taking one 
or two classes to readjust himself to the return to 
regular grades. Students are also encouraged to use 


the facilities of the evening schools and the adult day 
school programs. 

The Job Upgrading Program is a cooperative effort 
of the Detroit Public Schools and interested commu- 
nity agencies. The liaison work for these two groups 
is carried on by the Detroit Council for Youth Service. 
This organization consists of key school and commu- 
nity people, including the Michigan Employment Se- 
curity Commission. 

The Detroit Board of Education provides the teach- 
er, classroom, and supplies for each center. The funds 
used for the subsidized work experience are provided 
by the Detroit Council for Youth Service. Cooperat- 
ing and contributing agencies include private founda- 
tions, businessmen’s clubs, the City of Detroit, the 
Detroit Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and some 
social agencies. Some of these same agencies provide 
work experience stations for the students and, at times, 
are able to hire these youth as regular employees. 

Jop Upgrading is a continuous year-round program, 
which provides an uninterrupted training program, 
and permits a teacher to accept a job referral for a 
student at any time. The continuous operation of the 
center also makes it possible for the teacher to carry 
out an adequate followup service. Once a student is 
placed in regular employment, or returns to a regular 
school, contact is maintained for a period of time 
(usually 6 months) sufficient to insure the student’s 
progress. Thus, additional help can be provided dur- 





What is the Job Upgrading Program? 


It is a free service for unemployed youth 16 
through 20 years of age who have not completed 
high school. 


JOB UPGRADING HELPS YOU: 
1. To get ready for a job 
2. To find a job 
3. To be a successful worker 


TRAINING includes: 
1. Learning how to apply for a job 
2. Classes in regular school for job 
preparation, if desired 
3. Proper grooming for the job 
4. Help with your problems 
PAID WORK EXPERIENCE lets you: 
1. Earn while you learn 
2. Obtain job reference for the future 
A FULL TIME JOB—OR RETURNING TO 
SCHOOL 
is your final goal and you will be assisted in 
every way possible to attain your objective. 
FOLLOW-UP SERVICE 


provides you with help while getting started 
on the job. 





Where Can You Get This Service? 


Go to the Job Upgrading Center nearest your 
home, any morning between 8:30 and 11:30 A.M., 
Monday through Friday. 





S. N. Horton, Assistant Director, 
1354 Broadway, (26), WO 3-7150 
Paul R. Hunt, Counselor in Charge, 
1354 Broadway, (26), WO 3-7150 





JOB UPGRADING CENTERS 
EAST OF WOODWARD AVENUE 


Denby High School, 12800 Kelly Road (24) 
Vera Kolos, LAkeview 1-1410 
Room 124 
Eastern High School, 770 E. Grand Blvd. (7) 
Nan Johnson, WAlnut 3-5159 
Room 109 
Northeastern High School, 4830 Grandy (7) 
Mary E. Allen, WAlnut 5-7211 
Room 221 
Northern High School, 9026 Woodward (2) 
Norman Price, TRinity 3-5899 
Room 122 
Pershing High School, 18875 Ryan Road (34) 
Virginia Snyder, TWinbrook 2-7766 
Room 115 











Basic information on the program is given to prospective candidates for job upgrading in this leaflet ‘The 


Upgrading Program.” 
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ing the first critical period of employment or regular 
school. 

Since the students meet as a class only in the morn- 
ing, the teacher’s time in the afternoon is used to co- 
ordinate the activities of the students on work expe- 
riences, make followup calls on the youth who are 
regularly employed, and help obtain jobs for those 
who are ready for employment. The Job Upgrading 
student who fails on the job, or in an attempt to return 
to regular school, is encouraged to return to the pro- 
gram for further training. 

Much of the success of the program can be attrib- 
uted directly to the friendship developed between 
student and teacher. Job Upgrading teachers main- 
tain a warm, informal, yet businesslike, atmosphere in 
the classroom. The unhurried attention given to 
each student is apparent to anyone who visits a Job 
Upgrading class. 

Teachers are selected from interested candidates on 
the basis of characteristics best suited to the Job Up- 
grading approach. Each teacher has a masters’ de- 
gree and has taught for at least 5 years at the second- 
ary school level. 

Job Upgraders are encouraged to find their own 
jobs, but the Michigan State Employment Service 
plays a big part in aiding their efforts. For example: 

1. Trips are arranged to our seven local offices. 

2. Registrations are taken of all job applicants. 

3. Placements are made wherever possible. 


4. Students have contacts with our employmen 
counselors. 

5. Tests are given wherever indicated. 

6. Talks are given to the various Job Upgradin 
Centers by Employment Service personnel. 

7. Each center has a supply of our occupation: 
literature and leaflets. 

8. Interviewers at our local offices are in continuou 
contact with Job Upgrading personnel. Job order 
(rare, now because of high unemployment) are passe: 
on to the centers and students are directed to ou 
offices. 

9. Referrals to the program are made by our coun 
selors and interviewers. 

10. Labor market information is provided to all o 
the teachers. 

Because the training at the centers includes an inte? 
pretation of the labor laws affecting the employment 
of minors and provides a realistic approach to wages, 
some of our difficulties in working with the placement 
of dropouts have been lessened. 

The accomplishments of the program are significant. 
In a typical year figures for those who remained in the 
program more than 10 days show that: 41 percent are 
on jobs; 29 percent are in the process of upgrading; 26 
percent left voluntarily for reasons beyond their con- 
trol; and 4 percent returned to regular school. In 
September 1960, there were 418 students in attend- 
ance. Today there is a waiting list of 140 youth, 


since each center can accommodate only 35 students. 


Apprentice Training and 
Arizona's Manpower Challenge of the 60's 


By JOHN S. CURTAIN 


Chief, Manpower Planning and Employment Development 


Arizona State Employment Service 


HE rapid population growth and the rapidly 

expanding construction and manufacturing indus- 
tries in Arizona pose a challenge to the Apprentice 
Training Program in the State. An increasing num- 
ber of forward-thinking leaders from management, 
labor, education, and government in Arizona are rec- 
ognizing the critical need for expanding the Apprentice 
Training Program. 

From July 1956 to July 1960, apprentice training 
increased from 1,542 to 3,154 active apprentices. This 
approximate doubling has been accomplished despite 
a dwindling of veterans entitlement under Public Laws 
346 (the GI Bill) and 550 (the Korean GI Bill). 


This percentage rise is much greater than Arizona’s 
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rate of population gain during the same 4-year period, 
even though the continuing population increase is one 
of the highest in the Nation. 

This article will attempt to point out some of the 
ways in which the Employment Service has contributed 
to the gain in the State’s Apprentice Training Program 
in the past few years. 

Most of Arizona’s craft unions, general contractors, 
mining companies, vocational educators, and person- 
nel of cooperating Government agencies recognize the 
value of apprentice training. The State’s manufac- 
turing industry, too, is becoming more and more in- 
terested and concerned in expanding this type of 
training. 
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Watching Governor Paul J. Fannin sign 
the proclamation designating an Appren- 
ticeship Week. Left to right: John S. 
Curtain, chief, Manpower Planning, Ari- 
zona SES; Vernon C. Foster, executive 
secretary, Arizona Carpenter's Apprentice- 
ship Committee; and Steve V. Medigovich, 
director, Arizona Apprenticeship Council. 


The passage by the 75th Congress of Public Law 
307 in 1937 paved the way for each of the States to 
develop a State supervised apprenticeship program. 
Shortly thereafter, Federal representatives, at the re- 
quest of industry, began a program of encouraging 
the adoption of State legislation setting up State Ap- 
prenticeship Councils or Committees to meet the basic 
requirements of the Federal law. Arizona responded 
in 1941 by passing an apprenticeship law which, among 
other things, made provision for a State Apprentice- 
ship Council. This law was revised in 1945 and again 
in 1955. Each revision has helped to improve the pro- 
gram in a number of ways. 

The legislative change in 1955 increased the voting 
members of the Arizona Apprenticeship Council to 
12, divided evenly between employer groups and “bona 
fide employee organizations.” Since 1937, there have 
been four nonvoting members on the Council—one 
public and three ex-officio members—the latter serv- 
ing in accordance with State law by virtue of the 
position they hold in State government. The Ad- 
ministrator-Director, Arizona State Employment Serv- 
ice; the State Supervisor, Trade and Industrial 
Education, State Department of Public Instruction; 
and the State Director, State Labor Department of 
the Industrial Commission of Arizona comprise the 
three ex-officio members. 


Close Cooperation With ES 


The statutory designation of the “State official hav- 
ing immediate charge” of the Arizona State Employ- 
ment Service to serve as a Council member paved the 
way for the development of a program of close co- 
operation between the Employment Service, the State 
Council, and local Joint Apprenticeship Committees. 
These local JAC’s, which number 80 in the State, 


are, to some extent, patterned after the State Council’s 
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organization. ‘The manager of the local employment 
office acts locally in somewhat the same manner as does 
the Employment Service Administrator-Director at 
the State level. 

Local Employment Service offices take job orders 
and do recruitment, testing, and referral of young 
applicants for possible indenture into the program. 
Practically all of the more than 55 sets of Apprentice- 
ship Standards contain a clause requiring the appli- 
cant to qualify by passing an aptitude test “as given 
by the State Eemployment Service.” During fiscal 
year 1960, local Employment Service offices received 
508 job openings, tested 1,409 applicants, made 655 
referrals, and placed 459 applicants for apprenticeship 
training. 

Arizona’s first major comprehensive statewide labor 
market study * of the total Arizona work force covered 
the 5-year period 1956-1961. Educators, training 
agencies, and groups throughout the State, including 
Apprenticeship Committees, were quick to recognize 
the value of such studies for planning future appren- 
tice training programs. The Arizona Office of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training and the Ari- 
zona Apprenticeship Council were among the 30 spon- 
sors of this 5-year study. Forty new firms entered 
into apprenticeship training between 1956 and 1959. 

Because of this comprehensive study of manpower 
requirements and training needs, representatives of 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training in Wash- 
ington selected Arizona as the site of the first Training 
Material Center in the United States. 

This study also served apprenticeship purposes by 
assisting high school counselors throughout the State 
in advising interested students of the tremendous need 


1 Arizona State Employment Service, “Manpower Requirements 
and Training Needs Study.” 
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for well-trained, skilled workers, the best of whom 
secure their training through apprenticeship. 

Arizona has now completed a 10-year study entitled 
“Arizona’s Manpower Challenge of the 60’s,” which 
carries projections of labor needs through this decade. 
We find that Apprenticeship groups are using this 
study to plan apprentice training in the same way as 
they used the previous 5-year study. After distribu- 
ting 5,000 copies, we still have demands for many 
more. 

Each of the larger Joint Apprenticeship Committees 
in Phoenix and Tucson hire full-time Apprentice 
Coordinators to supervise and coordinate the appren- 
ticeship program for their particular craft. With the 
rapid expansion in apprentice training in Arizona, 
it became apparent a few years ago that the Appren- 
tice Coordinators needed to consult with each other 
and representatives from cooperating agencies for 
maximum efficiency in conducting their programs. 
Thus, about 1956, an organization of Apprentice Co- 
ordinators was formed in Phoenix. Personnel of the 
Employment Service serve as consultant members as 
these Apprentice Coordinators discuss their common 
problems. 

One of this group’s major activities during 1960 
was assisting the Arizona Apprenticeship Council in 
its Annual Outstanding Apprentice Awards Program. 
The program included the designation of an Appren- 
ticeship Week by the Governor (see picture) and an 


Awards Banquet on November 26, 1960, at which ; 
representative of the Bureau of Employment Security 
in Washington was guest speaker. He impressec 
upon the approximately 700 representatives of labor 
management, education, and government the impor 
tance of increasing apprentice training if we are t 
meet the challenge presented by the 1960’s. 

Arizona’s portion of the national manpower chal 
lenge in the coming decade is illustrated by a need fo 
the State to increase machinists by 117 percent, aut: 
mechanics by 114 percent, carpenters by 90 percent 
electricians by 87 percent, and maintenance mechanic 
by 78 percent. 

By enlisting the assistance of major employers i: 
the State, the Employment Service has selected 61) 
occupations which w>re in short supply and develope: 
for these occup. —_ 1s Occupational Guides for counse! 
ing and guidance purposes by apprenticeship peopl 
school counselors, and others. ‘These Guides cove 
job summary, job duties, working conditions, worke: 
traits, training or experience required, location of jobs, 
earnings and hours, opportunities for advancement, 
and employment outlook. 

The Employment Service in Arizona accepts its 
portion of the State’s manpower challenge of the 60's 
and will continue its cooperation with all training 
groups, including Apprenticeship, in order to fulfill 
its obligations to the expanding work force and 
industry in the State. 


Employment Security and Education 


Team Up For Youth 


| ar tips Di N. MEX., an All-American City, 
has seen its population increase over 100 percent 
during the past 10 years. Although the city was estab- 
lished in 1706, its attitude is as new as the Atomic Age, 
which has become such an integral part of its econ- 
omy. While the attitude of mafana (Spanish for 
“tomorrow” ) still remains, it has taken on a much 
different connotation. Originally, manana indicated 
a waiting for tomorrow; now, however, the city is 
busily planning to meet tomorrow and the increase 
it is expected to bring. 
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By JAMES T. THOMPSON, Chief Analyst 
Employment Security Commission of New Mexico 
and JACK W. GOODNER, Vocational Consultant 
Albuquerque Public Schools 


No one can look into the future without seeing the 
major role that will be played by the youth of today. 
An area that has relied heavily upon other areas to 
provide the skills needed for its economy must develop 
skills of its own, if it is to meet the challenge of the 
future. 

So it was that the Superintendent of the Albuquer- 
que public schools selected a Vocational Study Com- 
mittee to make an extensive study of the vocational 
offerings in the school system. This committee con- 
sisted of educators and representatives of business and 
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vernment, including State and local Employment 
Service personnel. The early investigations revealed 
iat much of the information necessary for an ade- 
uate evaluation was not to be found. 

In early 1959, the Committee approached the Em- 
loyment Security Commission of New Mexico with 
this problem. The Commission called in consultants 
to discuss the problem with representatives of the 
Vocational Study Committee. As possible approaches 
to the study were discussed by the Public Schools 
Committee and the Employment Security Commis- 
sion, additional consultants were involved. Regional 
and national officials of the Bureau of Employment 
Security joined the consultants and added the benefits 
of their experience. It was decided that an area skill 
survey would provide the needed information. 


Employment Needs for 5-Year Period 


Basic objectives of the survey were formulated, then 
broadened to meet the needs of other community agen- 
cies represented in the planning stages. The infor- 
mation to be collected would project for a 5-year 
period (through 1964) employment needs in all major 
occupational categories, educational and training re- 
quirements for selected occupations, and future oc- 
cupational trends. Employer opinions regarding pub- 
lic school activity in the vocational field would also be 
surveyed. A tight time schedule was followed, and 
participating groups were continually advised of 
progress. 

In December 1959, results of the skill survey were 
released in a report entitled ‘Skills of Albuquerque, 
Present and Future.” In addition, information col- 
lected during the skill survey was added to other infor- 
mation which had been gathered by committee mem- 
bers. ‘These materials were analyzed and evaluated 
with regard to specific areas of committee study, such 
as: distributive education, business education, diver- 
sified occupations, vocational guidance, industrial 
arts, trade and industrial education, and others. Each 
study area was concerned with what had been done, 
what was being done, and what was needed to provide 
for a balanced vocational program. 

On the basis of the individual area evaluations, the 
Vocational Study Committee formulated a report to 
the Superintendent and the Board of Education. Im- 
plications for vocational education were clearly de- 
fined in this report, and supplemented by the more 
informal reactions of the interviewers. Many of the 
recommendations which came from the Vocational 
Study Committee were either a direct result of, or 
were supported by, material from the area skill survey. 

\mong recommendations influenced by the skill 
survey were those which affected the entire vocational 
education program as well as specific areas. The in- 
dicated need for a reorientation of the program had 
not only immediate effects, but also a continuing long- 
range influence. 

Recommendations most directly influenced and 
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Vocational training is offered in— 
Top—tTelevision and radio repair. 
Center—General shop work. 
Bottom—Automobile mechanics. 











supported by the area skill survey and their imple- 
mentation are: 

1. Equip pilot programs in all vocational areas to 
experiment with more realistic and effective training 
techniques. Among installations already completed or 
being completed is equipment for an advanced busi- 
ness program, two store units for use in distributive 
education, and training facilities for several additional 
courses in trade and industrial training. 

2. Design a study of students who drop out of school 
before graduation. A committee has been appointed 
by the Superintendent to design such a study, and re- 
sults will be available shortly. 

3. Expand business education to include more 
extensive machine training and cooperative work 
experience-office practice program, with standards of 
proficiency as set by employers in the community. 
Plans for carrying out these recommendations are 
being completed. These plans call for more extensive 
machine training, including machine shorthand. 
Also under consideration are work experience pro- 
grams for the secretarial occupations. Results should 
be apparent in the next 2 years. 

4. Include distributive education in all high 
schools. Probable needs for trained sales people as 
indicated by the skill survey far exceed the supply. 
Coordinators have been interviewed for additional 
programs, which will probably be established in the 
near future. 

5. Experiment with a program of industrial co- 
operative training. Such a program has been under 
consideration, and three high schools have expressed 
an interest in adding such a course to their curricula. 

6. Include additional courses in trade and industrial 
education to provide technical skills necessary for 
beginning employment in industry. A_ centrally 
located high school has been designated as an area 
vocational school until such time as programs are 
needed and can be included in each school. Arrange- 
ments have been made to transfer interested and 
capable students to this school for specialized courses. 
The program now offers advanced training in auto- 
mechanics, carpentry, electronics, machine tools, and 
printing. Programs to be added next year will offer 
training in welding, sheet metal work, and machine 
maintenance. The Board of Education endorsed 
$56,450 for a new building now under construction 
which will provide for an additional 6,400 square feet 
of floor space to house these programs. 

7. Expand vocational guidance. At the request of 
the Vocational Study Committee, the Guidance De- 
partment of the Albuquerque Public Schools con- 
ducted a study of occupational choices at the ninth- 
grade level. A comparison of the results of this study 
with projected employment needs of the community 
indicated a need for more realistic career planning 
by a majority of the students. 

8. Alter the adult evening program to meet needs 
of employers as indicated by the area skill survey. 
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Plans for a more extensive training program at thi 
level are being completed. 

A series of job guides and other publications base« 
on the skill survey were distributed to all junior an 
senior high schools. These have been used to suppl 
ment career planning in both individual and grou 
counseling situations. Charts reproduced from th 
publications are being used for teacher orientatio 
regarding future employment needs of the community 
Still another area of use has been in developing a guid 
for a program to acquaint potential dropouts wit! 
employment needs and training requirements. 


Taking Information to the Public 


Material from the skill survey has frequently bee: 
used in speeches, newspaper articles, and various infor 
mation programs to inform the general public on th 
vocational needs of the area. Two other methods 
being used by,the school system are directed toward 
students and parents of students who show an interest 
in, and aptitude for, technical education. They are 

a. A brochure describing technical education. 
This is based on needs presented in the area skill survey 
and discusses jobs to which training may lead. 

b. A filmstrip showing training techniques and jobs 
filled by persons with similar training. 

When the public schools established an area voca- 
tional program, arbitrary criteria for student selection 
were established. After one semester of operation, 
these criteria were studied carefully. Through the 
cooperation of the New Mexico State Employment 
Service, the GENERAL ApTiTuDE TEST BaTTERY is 
now being used as one method of analyzing the effec- 
tiveness of selection techniques. 

As a result of the activities of public school com- 
mittees and the area skill survey, many new areas of 
possible investigation are exposed—What are the train- 
ing needs of students with below average intelligence? 
What can be done by vocational education for stu- 
dents who do not enter high school? What may be 
done to retrain workers whose skills have been out- 
moded by mechanization? 
are facing or are likely to confront many communities 
now and in the future. 

In addition, evaluation of curriculum must be a 
It cannot be done and forgotten. 
A continuing evaluation, relying on current informa- 


These and other questions 


continuous process. 


tion such as that presented in the area skill survey, will 
contribute greatly to the effectiveness of the school 
program. 

As new areas of investigation are examined, and as 
old ones are evaluated, it is easy to see that the bonds 
between the educational system and employment se- 
curity will knit together ever more strongly. It has 
been shown, in Albuquerque, that conscientious team- 
work is desirable if youth and the community are to 
be equipped to meet the future. 
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Short-time agricultural work has tradi- 
tionally provided most of the job oppor- 
tunities for Indians living on the reser- 
vation. 





roadening Work Opportunities 


or Indian Youth 


HE Indian reservations in Nebraska are adjacent 

to very small communities. The counseling prob- 
lem with the Indian youth in Nebraska then is really 
one with rural youth—giving information about jobs, 
what urban living is like, and what opportunities it 
offers, explaining some of its problems, and suggesting 
possible solutions. 

The Nebraska State Employment Service has been 
able to place Indians mostly in short-time agricultural 
jobs. They have been looked upon as a readily accessi- 
ble and useful source for harvesting grain and vege- 
tables—but this is not the long-range answer. 

For the past 10 years, our agency has cooperated 
with the social workers and placement officers of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Tribal Councils, the 
Indian schools, and interested citizen groups such as 
“We Shake Hands.” 

There is general agreement that the assimilation 
of the Indian into the present-day economy rests, at 
least in part, with the young Indian. Consequently, 
it is necessary to provide job information and to seek 
understanding through the learning process of the 
young Indian. The Employment Service has taken 
the GENERAL AptiTuDE TEsT BATTERY to the reserva- 
tion schools and interpreted its results not only to the 
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By MARY SAWTELL ARCHERD 
Chief of Technical Services 
Nebraska State Employment Service 


individual but also to the parents and the members 
of the Tribal Council to explain what could be learned 
from aptitudes. 

We have presented representatives of welfare agen- 
cies, school counselors, and placement officers to 
groups of Indian leaders, called together by their 
Tribal Chief. They helped to explain “what happens” 
to the young Indian when he leaves the reservation, 
and what he can ask of this group. 

The local office closest to the reservation maintains 
a Volunteer Farm Labor Representative on the reser- 
vation. He runs the store and can help translate labor 
demands and labor supply. 

The Employment Service has persuaded a company 
that manufactures electronic equipment to consider 
subcontracting some of its work as a partial answer to 
the chronic unemployment problem of those who may 
remain on the reservation. 

During the last 214 years, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has had a program of adult vocational train- 
ing, which is a progressive step in filling the lack of 
specific skills on the part of the young Indian. In 
making recommendations for entrance into these train- 
ing classes, full use is made of school records, previous 
relocation records, and testing and counseling facili- 
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Testing students at a reservation high school. 


ties of the local State Employment Service. The 
breadth of the training courses undertaken in the past 
6 months, from accounting to upholstering, is encour- 
aging. The number of those who dropped out of the 
course before finishing has been high, but more than 
90 percent of those who did complete the course are 
working successfully in their fields of training. This 
indicates that the task is not an impossible one. 

A recent example of a young Indian trained in auto- 
mobile and service work was reported by the Omaha 
local office. A representative of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs introduced the young man to the interviewe1 
in the Omaha office. The employer relations repre- 
sentative called on specific employers who were known 
to hire such trained mechanics, but several visits un- 
covered no openings. At last, the Service Manager 
of a large automobile firm gave the young Indian an 
intensive oral test on tune-up work. He was favorably 
impressed by the results of the test and hired the young 
man. ‘The firm even helped him find housing so he 
could move his family to Omaha. A follow-up re- 
vealed that this trained young Indian was producing 
very satisfactory work for his employer. 

This is the happy culmination of vocational guid- 
ance. To help the Indian and his family become self- 
supporting and accepted by the community requires 
an understanding by the placement officer, the em- 
ployer, and the community of his work habits and cul- 
tural and racial patterns. It is an individualized 
placement task. It is not an Indian problem but a 
human problem. 
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AT Press TIME 

(Continued from page 2 
paring to be counselors or high school counselors who 
have had limited graduate training. 

Enrollees who are engaged in counseling and guid- 
ance in public secondary schools, and teachers who 
are preparing for such a career, receive $75 a week 
and $15 a week for each dependent. Enrollees from 
private secondary schools receive no stipends, but at- 
tend the institutes without charge. No travel allow- 
ances are provided. 

Each institution will determine who will be admitted 
to the institutes, within the general provisions of its 
contract with the U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

Additional information, including a list of partici- 
pating institutions, may be obtained by requesting the 
booklet, “National Counseling and Guidance Training 
Institutes’—No. OE-—25015, from the Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D.C. 


New Aides to Secretary of Labor 


Under Secretary—W. Willard Wirtz 

Assistant Secretary—Jerry R. Holleman 
Assistant Secretary—James J. Reynolds 
Special Assistant—George L.-P. Weaver 
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Recommendations of the White House Conference 


on Children and Youth 


‘OME 7,000 persons participated in the Golden 
Anniversary White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth last March 27 to April 2 to consider 
the needs of children and youth in the decade ahead. 
The Employment Service was represented by 26 
delegates from 20 State agencies who actively partici- 
pated in the forums and work groups. 

The established objectives of the Conference were 
to “help children and young people realize their full 
potential in freedom and dignity.” Never before have 
so Many recommendations come out of a White House 
Conference which have a direct relationship to the 
program of the public employment service. 

The Conference was preceded by extensive prepa- 
ration. Committees in each State were active; some 
issued reports on grass-roots recommendations related 
to the purposes of the Conference. A summary of 
these reports is contained in the White House publi- 
cation, THE States’ REPORT ON CHILDREN AND 
Youtu. The State reports include an analysis of the 
concerns and needs as seen by the States, as well as 
proposals for action and a State-by-State picture of 
existing youth and children’s services. 


Wide Representation 


All national organizations whose programs involve 
service to children and youth were represented through 
the Council of National Organizations for the Golden 
Anniversary White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. The interest of these organizations was 
summarized in the publication, Focus oN CHILDREN 
‘ND YoutH, which contains chapters on major con- 
cerns of the organizations, including family, social 
welfare, economic welfare, legal welfare, education, 
health and safety, religion, intergroup relations, em- 
ployment and training, recreation and leisure, and 
citizenship. Children with special problems, such as 
minorities, migrants, handicapped, and delinquents, 
also were considered separately. 

In addition, professional workers from every major 
field were asked to contribute papers which were com- 
piled into three volumes, titled THe Nation’s CuiL- 
DREN edited by Eli Ginzberg, Chairman of the Re- 
search Committee. A copy of each of these volumes 
was presented to those attending the conference. The 
hooks represent a major source of information re- 
garding the status of services for children and youth in 
the United States in 1960. 

The Conference met in 210 separate work groups 
and 18 forums. Employment security personnel ac- 
tively participated in these meetings. There were 
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two major topical areas: The World Around the 
Young and The Young in the World. Forums 
dealing with the first topic discussed such factors as 
Environment, Mobility, Support, Nurture, Oppor- 
tunity, Free Time, Mass Communication, Human Re- 
sources, and Beliefs. Forums covering the second 
topic discussed such subjects as Moving Toward 
Maturity, The Young As Learners and Thinkers, 
The Young As Doers, The Young As Citizens, The 
Young With Mental Handicaps, The Young With 
Physical Handicaps, The Young In Conflict, and The 
Young With Social Handicaps. 

Each work group session was preceded by assembly 
and forum speeches in which the need for reexamina- 
tion of our national standards and values was stressed. 
Among other points emphasized were: The Need for 
Planning, The Need for Research, The Need for Fol- 
lowup. Joint planning by various professional dis- 
ciplines and services was emphasized. The need for 
Federal funds for direct services, as well as research 
and professional education, was recommended. Pro- 
vision of work opportunities for youth was mentioned 
in many speeches and recommendations. Uneven- 
ness of the quality of services now provided was 
stressed. Most observers at the meeting felt that 
strides had been made in furthering nondiscrim- 
ination. 

Another distinctive feature of this White House 
Conference, and one which should prove effective, is 
the well-organized plan for followup through a com- 
mittee to be known as the National Committee on 
Children and Youth. The State committees, the 
national organizations, and the Federal Government. 
through the Interdepartmental Committee on Chil- 
dren and Youth, will study and take action on the 
recommendations of the Conference. Each govern- 
ment department and bureau involved will attempt 
to incorporate in its program the recommendations of 
the Conference which bear on its work. There will 
be a threefold, coordinated follow-through on recom- 
mendations, i.e., Federal agencies, national organiza- 
tions, and State committees. 

Among the recommendations of particular interest 
to Employment Service personnel are the following: 


Financial Support 


10. That the American people be made to realize 
that money and staffing will be required for the pro- 
grams necessary to prepare our youth to meet life’s 
complex problems, and that we all be prepared to 
share the taxes. 
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Social Environment 

52. That all public and private agencies on every 
level accept joint responsibility for coping with the 
impact of mobility through such action as following: 


Joint efforts by Federal and State governments and 
local communities to deal with problems of depressed 
areas and displacement of industrial or farm workers 
caused by automation or movement of industry to 
other locations—such efforts to include development 
of new industry and vocational retraining. 


Rural Areas 

57. That it be the policy of Federal and State gov- 
ernments to make rural life more attractive economi- 
cally, socially and culturally; and that this policy be 
carried out by establishing commissions (Federal, re- 
gional, or State as required by the problems involved ) 
to initiate such programs as the following: 


Introduction of industries into rural areas and small- 
or medium-sized communities, to provide new sources 
of income to rural families; 


Introduction of technical training, vocational training, 
and apprenticeship programs to equip rural youth for 
skilled jobs, in view of increasing automation in in- 
dustry and agriculture; 


Extension of unemployment insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, and minimum wage laws, etc., to rural 
groups not presently covered. 


Vocational Education 

142. That all communities provide an effective, ade- 
quately financed program of vocational education in 
elementary and secondary schools, as well as post high 
school terminal and technical education with em- 
phasis on 


Coordinated information on total needs for the various 
vocations, particularly in view of technological ad- 
vances; 


More and better-trained vocational counselors; 
Special attention to minority and rural youth; 


More complete preparation for permanent employ- 
ment; 


Supervised on-the-job training or related training, in 
cooperation with management and labor to prevent 
exploitation of youth or unfair competition with pri- 
vate industry. 

144. That such programs be planned to meet the 
needs of individual students, beginning at age 14, in 
cooperation with parents, employers and school coun- 
selors; that they be preceded by elementary programs 
planned in cooperation with parents, leading to sound 
work experiences; that they include voluntary and 
paid experiences in summer and vacation periods; and 
that work-study programs be offered for credit in 
high school. 
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Dropouts 


178. That guidance services give more attention ( ) 
potential dropouts at all levels, and that counselo 
stress the importance of education, motivate the 
ambition, and encourage them to remain in school «) 
that they will be better prepared for work. 

182. That trained rural leadership stimulate each 
rural community to develop all its resources, boi. 
physical and human, including a critical study and 
expansion of its educational program; and that rur.| 
communities establish community councils to develo» 
continuing leadership. 


Guidance 

That every secondary school have sufficient trained 
professional counselors to deal with adolescent prol)- 
lems; that each adolescent be counseled throughout 
the secondary years by the same staff adviser, accept- 
able to him; that school planning for adolescents be 
based on awareness of individual differences in skills 
and capacities; that community counseling services 
be made more widely available to youth and their 
parents; and that coordination between school and 
community services be emphasized. 

194. That vocational counseling and guidance pro- 
grams be provided with adequate financial support 
from Federal, State, and local sources; that school per- 
sonnel, boards, and parents interpret to taxpayers the 
need for increased and improved guidance services: 
and that these services cooperate closely with Gov- 
ernment, employment services, industries, labor unions, 
armed services, trade and service organizations, higher 
educational institutions, and other community groups. 

195. That the qualified professional staff (of every 
school system) include educational and vocational 
guidance counselors, job placement counselors, physi- 
cal health personnel, psychologists to assist in diag- 
nosis and continued study of the children, and school 
social workers or visiting teachers to assist in the 
treatment of children with special problems. 

199. That all States require the certification of 
guidance counselors and other specialized personnel. 


Expansion of Employment Opportunities 


239. That Official Youth Planning Commissions, 
composed of a representative cross section of citizens 
including youth, be established at Federal, State, 
county, city, or other appropriate levels of government. 
for the purpose of developing employment oppor- 
tunities for young people through the most effective 
and economical means, such as the following: 


Enlisting the cooperation of labor, schools, welfare, 
legal counsel and all other groups concerned with 
youth ; 


Development and expansion of counseling and guid- 
ance programs in both elementary and_ secondary 
schools; 
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Apprenticeship and training programs, with Federal 
and State support for such auxiliary aids as work 
camps and placement services ; 


Study of job qualifications and placement plans; 
Special attention to less privileged youth; 
Elimination of discriminatory practices; 


Development of sound attitudes, values, morals and 
motivation ; 


A program of supervision of youth employment; 
Sound, realistic, protective laws. 


240. That communities establish or expand youth 
employment services and actively publicize these serv- 
ices and the opportunities they offer. 

241. That special attention be given to the so-called 
unemployable, through medical, psychological, and 
psychiatric examinations in depth; and to improving 
training facilities and job opportunities for this group. 

242. That primary consideration be given to re- 
moving all discriminatory practices and barriers to the 
employment of all employable persons, and to develop- 
ing full and equal opportunities for the individuals 
who can do the job, regardless of handicap, age, sex, 
or race, and to helping culturally deprived youth to 
higher aspiration and performance in the world of 
work, 

243. That the continuing White House Conference 
Committee request the Federal Government to lead 
in improving employment opportunities by giving 
technical, financial, and advance planning assistance 
to industries with seasonal or fluctuating employment 
and those located in depressed areas. 

244. That more attention be given to increasing 
opportunities of rural youth for suitable farm and non- 
farm employment, particularly through expanded pro- 
grams of testing, counseling and vocational training 
courses in rural areas, based on studies of rural-urban 
migration patterns and occupational opportunities in 
the areas concerned. 

245. That government, business, industry, labor, 
and the general public make a concerted effort to 
achieve full employment. 

247. That the Federal Government establish a com- 
mission to study the effects of automation, and to dis- 
seminate information concerning its effect on employ- 
ment opportunities for youth and on the need for trade 
schools to teach or retrain for new skills; and that the 
U.S. Employment Service assist the States to re- 
examine the national employment market, in order to 
determine the most appropriate trade course offerings. 


Guidance and Placement 


253. That vocational guidance and placement serv- 
ices be strengthened and expanded, with more quali- 
fied, professional counselors, in schools and in State 
and private employment agencies; that communication 
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and cooperation among these groups be increased ; and 
that detailed studies be made of occupational trends 
and requirements, in order to provide youth with full, 
up-to-date information on job opportunities in general 
and the outlook in specific occupations. 

254. That training of guidance counselors include 
knowledge of physical and mental demands of job and 
placement opportunities. 

255. That testing, guidance, and counseling per- 
sonnel and facilities be increased for the benefit of all 
unemployed individuals, as well as for those just 
entering the labor market. 

256. That appropriate vocational guidance services 
be developed for girls and younger women, with spe- 
cial attention to their probable future family responsi- 
bilities and interrupted occupational adjustment. 

257. That the U.S. Office of Education, in consulta- 
tion with appropriate agencies and organizations, 
develop a brochure on how to communicate with 
school youth about work. 


Out-of-School Youth 


258. That a national agency, governmental or 
private, collect information on existing or developing 
programs designed to aid in the transition from school 
to work, evaluate their usefulness for specific com- 
munities and stimulate their adoption or adaptation. 

259. That local, State, and Federal Governments 
cooperate in establishing a system of resident and non- 
resident work centers and camps, staffed by competent 
personnel and administered by educational authorities 
in cooperation with other community agencies, to pro- 
vide useful training and experience for out-of-school 
youth. 

260. That the employment of out-of-school youth be 
partially subsidized by private and/or Government 
funds in areas and instances where no other employ- 
ment is. available. 

261. That the development of job opportunities be 
accelerated by promotional efforts directed to employ- 
ers and unions, and by the strengthening of cooper- 
ation between schools and public employment services 
with special attention to out-of-school youth. 

262. That more use be made of community, district, 
and State councils and committees, broadly representa- 
tive of business, agriculture, government, industry, 
labor, the professions, school, parents, and youth, to 
facilitate the transition from school to work. 

263. That joint action be initiated among schools, 
parents, employers, unions, and State and community 
agencies, starting at the elementary level, to find 
solutions to the problems of “dropouts,” minority 
youth, and others with special employment difficulties. 


Home, Part-Time, and Vacation Work 


265. That the efforts of the home be supported 
and complemented by community action utilizing all 
resources and agencies to expand appropriate and 
adequately supervised part- and/or full-time employ- 
ment, both paid and voluntary, during summer and 
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vacation periods, and during the school year with re- 
lated classroom experiences. 


Protection to Migrant Workers 

130. That contracting growers be required by Fed- 
eral and State law to provide healthy living conditions 
for native migrant farmworkers and their families at 
least equivalent to that afforded foreign migrant farm 
labor: and that State housing codes be enacted and 
enforced to provide decent housing in accordance with 
the recommendations of the President’s Committee 
on Migratory Labor. 


Laws 

437. That unemployment insurance programs be 
reappraised to insure the fulfillment of their intended 
purposes and that the existing laws be revised to— 
Increase payments to 50 percent of the individual's 
wages ; 
Extend the period covered to 39 weeks; 
Broaden the coverage to include employed groups 
now excluded; 
Permit State payments to continue during illness 
in a period of unemployment; 
Provide in Federal unemployment insurance or old 
age and survivors’ insurance (OASI) programs for 
temporary disability due to illness or accident; 
Raise OASI 
living; 


payments in relation to the cost of 


Eliminate age requirements for disability payments. 


The School Dropout 


524. That a comprehensive nationwide program 
be developed to cope with the problem of public 
school dropouts, including these measures: 


Citizen action, coordinated with the school and in- 
cluding all segments of the community, to study the 
causes of dropping out; 

Community provision of school-work programs, 
central information centers, and employment services 
to place dropouts in paid or volunteer part-time or 
full-time jobs, under proper working conditions and 
adequate supervision ; 

Such other services as may be necessary to assist 
dropouts in obtaining and retaining employment, ex- 
tending their education, and making a good com- 
munity adjustment. 


The Delinquent 


532. That schools and other community institutions 
recognize the vulnerabilities of children and youth by 
providing appropriate services, rather than by apply- 
ing labels of “delinquency prone” or “in danger of 
becoming delinquent” solely on the basis of prediction 
scales and devices and before any antisocial conduct 
occurs. 

534. That every community equip its schools to 
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play a major role in delinquency prevention, by guar 
anteeing each child an education in accord with h 
individual ability, and by providing sufficient specia 
ized personnel, such as guidance and personnel work 
ers, social workers, psychiatrists, and psychologist 
and by emphasizing and increasing cooperation bi 
tween school and community youth counseling age1 
cies with special reference to potential dropouts an 
delinquents. 

542. That the effective control and correction « 
delinquency requires skilled training and counselin 
services to insure appropriate job placement. 


The Handicapped 


613. That the following action be taken to insu 
the employment of physically handicapped youth a 
their highest level of productivity: 


Consideration by all Government agencies of handi 
capped applicants on the basis of individual qualifi 
cations for Government jobs; 


Study of Federal and State statutes and other publi 
or private regulations relating to social security, work 
men’s compensation, and related areas, to determin 
whether they prevent or restrict rehabilitation proce- 
dures, and recommendations of any necessary changes: 


Public education programs to keep industry, business, 
and all citizens continually informed of the work po- 
tential, attendance records, and productivity of those 
with various degrees of physical disability. 


617. That research be undertaken in the best ways 
of making the multidiscipline approach available to 
handicapped children in all areas. 


Minority Groups 


643. That communities provide school and _post- 
school vocational counseling. 

644. That professional and technical training of 
minority youth be encouraged, particularly for ex- 
panding occupations. 

645. That communities develop programs to inform 
community leaders and parents about job opportunities. 

Many other recommendations of the Conference 
have indirect bearing on the work of the Employment 
Service. Recommendations related to employment 
were made by many different work groups. 

The recommendations of the 1950 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth which had impli- 
cations for Employment Service work were summa- 
rized in the April 1951 issue of the EMpLoyMENT Sr- 
curITY Review. These recommendations have served 
as a useful reference for Employment Service person- 
nel in measuring progress in the last decade. The 
recommendations of the 1960 Conference will be o! 
equal value as guidelines while we build for the decade 
ahead. All Employment Security personnel should 
be aware of these recommendations and their rela- 
tionship to our programs and activities. 
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